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"ART' CALLED 'TINE" AND "COMMERCIAL" 


BULLETIN 


The quotation marks surrounding the key 
words in the above title suggest the contro¬ 
versial nature of the featured topic at the 
annual meeting of the National Association 
of Schools of Design in Cincinnati last 
month. The panel, under the chairmanship 
of Douglas MacAgy, included Robert M. 
Coffin, Dean of the Cincinnati Art Acad¬ 
emy, and Philip C. Elliott, Director of the 
Albright Art School, Buffalo, New York. As 
the discussion warmed up, most members of 
the NASD entered the lists. 

The topic was twofold. (I) "Can the seeming 
conflicts between the Fine and Commercial 
Arts, as the student so often sees them, be 
reconciled for him?" ( 2 ) "With academic 
methods of art instruction generally dis¬ 
credited, have any important values been 
lost? Are we in danger of creatir),g a new 
academic?" 

In brief, both Mr. Coffin and Mr. Elliott 
denied the premises of a conflict between 
the two divisions of art. Both contended 
that a reconciliation is possible. Against 
this Mr. MacAgy maintained that, if stu¬ 
dents are to resolve the confusion with which 
they are admittedly faced, a theoretical 
division between the two activities is neces¬ 
sary. He declared that efforts to effect a 
reconciliation would be forced and mis¬ 
leading. 

Mr. Coffin expressed worry at a current 
overemphasis of emotionalism in education 
on the one hand, and an extravagant con¬ 
cern with techniques on the other. He 
offered his opinion that we have lost a sense 
of visual "fact" which underlies great art. 
Awareness of this sort, he claimed, was 
transmitted in education through the old 
apprentice system — a system that was 
undermined by academic procedures which 


have led to abnormalities of emphasis, and 
to a kind of visual ignorance, today. The 
sense of "fact" to which he alluded is now 
being "rediscovered" by scientists at the 
Hanover Institute, Ohio State University 
and Princeton. (Visitors who tried the optical 
experiments at the annual student show of 
the California School of Fine Arts last spring 
will have some idea of these researches.) 
Mr. Elliott was concerned by the social snob- 
bism which rates fine art above commercial 
art — a condition that may impoverish both 
types of art and, at the same time, lead to 
the frustration of students who may not fit 
into either of the two established conven¬ 
tions. The common bond, he held, is a 
satisfying experience of more or less pro¬ 
found meaning in visually apprehended rela¬ 
tionships which are not involved in associa¬ 
tive mechanisms or in utilitarian intentions. 
Rather than agree with Mr. Elliott, that "the 
distinction between fine art and other art 
has lost its meaning," Mr. MacAgy sug¬ 
gested that the distinction has changed its 
meaning. Abandoning the old terms, he pro¬ 
posed a distinction between two types of 
visual expression which, while relevant to the 
topic under discussion, cuts across the old 
lines of painting and sculpture on the one 
side, and commercial design on the other. 
One virtue of this division is that it escapes 
the stigma of obsolete standards which 
elevate the painter and lower the designer 
merely on the basis of their socially classified 
occupations. Briefly, the one type of expres¬ 
sion is essentially a communicative structure 
which tends to be coercive in character. The 
other type may communicate and is, at least 
overtly, ;2o;2-coercive. 

Much advertising art is communicative and 
coercive, but so is a lot of painting. The 






decorative arts, he said, bear these charac¬ 
teristics more lightly than advertising art 
and often allude to the atmosphere of the 
opposite type. But even so, "the distinction 
between a bookjacket or textile designed 
by Alvin Lustig and a painting or drawing 
by Paul Klee is decisive." 

He outlined an anatomy of creative and 
responsive experience and discussed his dis¬ 
tinction between the two types of expression 
in terms of a kind of internal conversation 
involved in the act of production. The con¬ 
versation carried on in the first type of 
expression, he pointed out, occurs between 
clearly defined roles which have recogniz¬ 
able counterparts in the social world. If 
you have to sell a commodity to a certain 
type of person, you must account for his 
role in your design. "The artist whose internal 
roles most accurately reflect their social 
counterparts in the external world will be 
the most successful practitioner. His cranium 
contains an effective advertising agency in 
miniature." Moreover, a potential customer 
is to be persuaded. Certain consciously 
recognized causal sequences must be man¬ 
ipulated. "It is this rhetoric of communicable 
concepts that distinguishes the first type of 
expression from the second." 

The second type involves an internal con¬ 
versation in which some of the roles can't be 
identified with known counterparts in the 
outside world. Communication is uncertain. 
They can't be circumscribed like units in a 
production line and thus don't lend them¬ 
selves to manipulation in conventional causal 
sequences. Rhetorical controls are subject 
to unknown motives. 

"While these two types are distinct in 
theory," he concluded, "in practice they 
frequently shade into each other. And it is 
because of this shadowy region, I think, that 
we find so much confusion in the minds of 
students and public alike. If the extremes 
are kept in mind, however, I believe it may 
be seen that the distinction is not merely 
one of degree, but of kind. In this way the 
conflict in students' minds may be resolved 
into separate issues, but by the nature of 
these issues, reconciliation would be decep¬ 


tion." Using the classicist definition of the 
"academy," Mr. MacAgy noted that here 
reason was valued above imagination and 
knowledge above passion. It was thus pos¬ 
sible to set up a communicable system of 
circumscribed precepts. Students could be 
led through a series of commonly under¬ 
stood steps to a predetermined goal. For 
this reason, he said, the second type of 
expression that he had proposed could 
receive little of value from the academic 
tradition. But by definition, he added, the 
first type may be vulnerable to the charge 
that we are "in danger of creating a new 
academic." Norms may become firmly 
established. Buying habits are becoming, at 
least in the minds of researchers, codified. 
The expense of plant reconversion tends to 
fix designs at an already accomplished level. 
Public inertia, here an active determinant, 
is a conservative force. 

"These and other forces," he concluded, 
"may set a predetermined goal for design¬ 
ers, towards which schools could prepare a 
neat path. Rules could be derived from 
existing models . . . Teaching itself might 
become easy and respectable again." 

The papers read at this conference will be 
published by the NASD. Mr. MacAgy's 
paper was also selected for publication in 
a national quarterly. 

DIGEST OF ROUND 
TABLE PROCEEDINGS 

To throw light on a current controversy 
about New York critics, the Art Digest 
devotes its December I st editorial to "some 
of the pertinent things said about critics" 
at the San Francisco Art Association's 
Western Round Table on Modern Art. 

In his second editorial on the subject in the 
past few months. Editor Peyton Boswell 
quotes from what he calls the "meaty little 
booklet" just published by the Association. 
This booklet, which represents about 18 % 
of the symposium's proceedings, has been 
produced in a very small edition as the 
preliminary to a more ample publication. 
Copies are available for circulation to mer- 
bers of the Association at the Anne Bremer 
Memorial Library. 




ERNEST MUNDT ADDRESSES 
P. A. A. CONVENTION 

Ernest Mundt, CSFA Faculty Member, was 
a panel chairman and guest speaker at the 
recent Pacific Art Association Convention 
held in Portland. In his address, Mr. Mundt 
suggested that thinking and feeling (repre¬ 
sented by science and art) are two different 
ways of approach—in reality. Science and 
education today recognize only thinking as 
being socially important. Feeling is aban¬ 
doned to privacy. 

The scientist thin\s, and he has an objective 
means of communication in our common 
language. The artist jeels, and he has no 
objective means of communicating those 
feelings. To give art the importance it 
deserves, we must recover an objective 
"language of art." This might be done 
through experiments with visual symbols 
which establish a common denominator for 
our common feelings. 

The re-establishment of this common ground, 
which existed in artistically happier times, 
is a necessary step in the task of art educa¬ 
tion today. 

Mr. Mundt's address, together with those of 
the other speakers, will soon appear in 
printed form. 

NOTES ON MEMBERS: 

CLAIRE FALKENSTEIN, CSFA Faculty 
Member, recently held an exhibition at the 
California Centennials Gallery of the Ber¬ 
keley Public Library. 


RUTH JOYCE STEVENS, CSFA Student, 
held her first one-woman show last month, at 
the Louvre Gallery, San Francisco. 

MURIEL GREEN, former CSFA Student, 
shows a series of photographs at the Cali¬ 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor, open¬ 
ing December 16. 

FRED MARTIN, CSFA Student, is nov/ hold¬ 
ing an exhibition at the Contemporary 
Gallery, Sausalito, through January 4. 
GEORGE POST, SFAA Member, will exhibit 
at the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor beginning January 7. 

ROBERT BACH, SFAA Member, is one of 
13 watercolorists who will exhibit at the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
beginning January 28. 

ZOE LONGFIELD, former CSFA Student, 
had an exhibition of paintings at the Metart 
Ga'Ieries, through December. 

A concerted effort on the part of the Mem¬ 
bership Committee has resulted in more 
than 100 new Association members. Credit 
for this excellent work is due Mrs. Joseph M. 
Bransten, Chairman, who was ably assisted 
by the following committee members: 

Mrs. Arthur J. Cohen; Mrs. Gunther Detert; 
Mrs. J. Harold Dollar; Mrs. L. R. French; 
Mrs. John O. Gantner, Jr.; Mrs. Peter Haas; 
Mrs. D. G. Huenergardt; Mrs. Gardiner 
Johnson; Adeline Kent; Mrs. Hans Kluss- 
man; Mrs. John Lyman; Mrs. Harold Nach- 
trieb; Nell Sinton; Mrs. Eldridge T. Spencer; 
and Mrs. Morley Thompson. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE UNKNOWN 



Photos by Robert Hollingsworth 




LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 

(Ruth Armer answers our question: "How 
do YOU think exhibitions of painting and 
sculpture should be selected?") 

"Artists are creative with a high degree of 
sensitivity and, as a result, when acting as 
jurors, they are apt to react subjectively. 
Most artists prefer to have their work judged 
by other artists and yet few artists are satis¬ 
fied by the results of such judging. 

"Would it not be possible to adopt a method 
of judging that would permit the jurors to 
entertain their sensitive reactions but would, 
in addition, aid in producing in them what 
could be called the judicial approach? 
"When a creative person is faced with the 
problem of reviewing 500 to 600 paintings 
in fairly quick succession his response is apt, 
in time, to be worn to a simple 'I like' or 
'I don't like.' This comes with fatigue, and 
most jurors try hard not to let it happen. 
But the strain is great in seeing in quick 
succession abstractions, portraits, land¬ 
scapes and still lifes that reflect hundreds of 
individual temperments. Add to this the 
fact that a juror's reaction to a painting is 
perhaps influenced by the merit or lack of 
merit in the painting that preceded it and 
you have some explanation of the dissatis¬ 
faction we so often find with the admissions 
and rejections. 

"It may be possible to adopt a method 
of judging that would avoid applying to 
the painting rules that have no proper 
application to the painting, and yet arrive 
at decisions that are based on a broader 
consideration than that a juror likes or 
doesn't like a painting. 

"With this thought in mind, the S. F. women 
Artists tried an experiment in jurying their 
.1949 Annual. The conclusion of the jurors 
was that it was hard work, bjjt that never 
before at the end of a jurying, had they 
felt so satisfied that they had given each 
work their careful, considered opinion. In 
addition, to the best of my knowledge, there 
was less dissatisfaction with the results. 
"Each juror was given a pad of paper and 
five classifications on which to score each 


painting. The classifications were as follows: 

1. Creative Imagination. 

2. Use of Space. 

3. Use of Form. 

4. Use of Medium. 

5. Successful Conclusion. 

"Each classification was scored from I to 10 
points. Forty or more points meant accept¬ 
ance. Ten points or less meant rejection. All 
others were counted as doubtful and recon¬ 
sidered by machine voting. It was found 
that, though the first run through took a 
long time, when it came to judging the 
doubtful pile, each juror knew the paintings 
almost as well as if he had painted them, 
and was therefore able to make up his mind 
and vote quickly. This was an experiment, 
and the number of classifications used was 
thought to be in the interest of the greatest 
inclusiveness, but the jurors and the museum 
staff serving suggested changes in the sy¬ 
stem for trial next time as follows: 

"To reduce the classifications to three instead 
of five, by combining the "Use of color" 
and "Use of form" under one heading, and 
doing away with "Successeful Conclusion," 
as that was considered to be the jurors' 
subjective reaction and was expressed in any 
event by the other score. It was suggested 
too, to start with the voting machine as 
usual, to determine the positive acceptances 
and rejections, and to use the scoring 
method on the always largest group of 
doubtfuls. This, it was thought, would shorten 
the time of jurying very much and produce 
just as good results. 

"It seemed that, even though the scores given 
were the result of the personal reaction of 
the juror, the necessity of considering the 
classifications and checking them added a 
judicial appraisement to the spontaneous 
reaction. The jury system is admittedly un¬ 
satisfactory. In my opinion, perfection will 
never be possible, but improvements should 
be possible and perhaps the experiment of 
the SFWA is a step in the right direction." 

RUTH ARMER 
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SELF PORTRAIT: 

EMMY LOU PACKARD 

"I was born on a University of California 
Experiment Station in the Imperial Valley, 
along with some new varieties of winter 
cantaloupes (the latter proved to be of more 
economic benefit to the valley). At the age 
of twelve, I was in Mexico where I met 
Rivera and other Mexican artists who 
started my interest in mural painting. Mex¬ 
ico, in those days, was a rip-roaring country. 
1 still remember being on a train that was 
bombed and derailed by 50 very polite 
bandits . . . they apologized to the pas¬ 
sengers for causing such an awful rumpus!" 

Among Miss Packard's artistic accomplish¬ 
ments are watercolor prizes from the de 
Young Museum and the California State 
Fair, as well as exhibitions in Mexico City, 
San Francisco and in the East. 

Regarding her personal life. Miss Packard 
says: "the light of my life is my 14 year old 
son who regards my work with a kind of 
broadminded tolerance and pity for the 
partially deranged. I particularly love rare 
roast beef and hardware stores ... I expect 
to live until I'm 105 years old, firmly clutch¬ 
ing my application to Artists' Equity 
Association. (I am co-director of this group 
which is the great, shining hope for us poor, 
starved creatures with creative drives. The 
only people who are making money from 
painting are dead ... a paradoxical situation 
we hope to remedy)." 

EMMY LOU PACKARD 

^eagon’s! (Greetings! 

May I extend my sincere and heartfelt wishes 
to all for a happy and prosperous New Year. 

I also wish to congratulate those members 
whose untiring efforts have resulted in the 
many successful Art Association functions 
of the past year. This constant interest in 
the Association will mean continued devel¬ 
opment of San Francisco as a creative center 
for the visual arts. 


69th ANNUAL OF PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE TO BE HELD 

In addition to the customary prizes offered 
in the forthcoming 69th Annual Exhibition 
of Painting and Sculpture, The San Francisco 
Art Association has announced that $100 
contributions have been received from 
Anglo California National Bank, American 
Trust Company, Bank of California, Crocker 
First National Bank, The San Francisco Bank 
and an "anonymous" bank. Also offered for 
the first time is the $50 Gustav Epstein Prize 
for work in any medium. The Exhibition, to 
be held at the San Francisco Museum of Art, 
opens February 10. Entries must be received 
by the San Francisco Museum of Art on or 
before January 9. 

BENDER GRANTS-IN-AID 
COMPETITION ANNOUNCED 

The San Francisco Art Association has an¬ 
nounced the 1949-50 competition for the 
Albert M. Bender Grants-in-Aid. 

The grants (two in art and two in literature) 
will each carry a stipend of $1200. The 
awards are made on the basis of need as 
well as talent, and the art awards are limited 
to the fields of painting and sculpture. 
Applicants must not be over 35 years of age. 
Applications for this eighth award of grants- 
in-aid must be received by the San Francisco 
Art Association on or before February 6, 

1950; all specimens of work must be received 
on February 10th between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

EXHIBITION CALENDAR 

Sixty-ninth Annual Exhibition of Painting and 
Sculpture to be held at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, beginning February 10. 
Northwest Printmakers Twenty-second Inter¬ 
national Exhibition to be held at the Seattle 
Art Museum, March 8 to April 2. Entry 
blanks must be received by February 13. 
The exhibition is limited to block prints, en¬ 
gravings, etchings, lithographs, monotypes 
and silk screen process. For further informa¬ 
tion, contact the San Francisco Art Associa¬ 
tion, 800 Chestnut Street. 


HENRY F. SWIFT 


Editor— Robert Grant 
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